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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in IRELAND 
in the Tear 1793. By RICHARD KIRWAN, Efq; LL,D. 
F. R. S. and M. R. L A, 



In my former papers on this fubje<5l I have laid down the Read Jan. 
rules of probability or meafures of expedlation of the three 
moft important feafons of the year, as far as they could be 
eftablifhed by an experience of forty-one years, and deter- 
mined the limits of each with as much precifion as the data 
I could colledl would admit. The feafons that are conform- 
able to thefe I fliall therefore call regtdar, and thofe that 
deviate from them anomolous, until a ftill longer experience 
inilru^ls us to alter or improve thefe rules. It will therefore 
be the bufinefs of the meteorologift who chules to follow this 
method to exhibit every year a view of the feafons of that 
immediately preceding, and examine their conformity with 

F f 2 thefe 
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thefe rules. To effedl this more eafily, and without recurring 
to anterior volumes of our Academ,y, it may be proper to 
exhibit a yearly fliort view of the feafons under their refpedlivc 
denominations, and alfo of the meafures of expedlation. 

FIRST TABLE. 
&eafoni. 



Spring 6 1 Days. 


Summer 92 Days. 


Autumn 61 Days. 


Rain. 


Rain. 






Inches. 


Days. 




Inches. 


Days. 




Inches. 


Days. 


Wet - 


3.78+ 


36+ 


Wet - 


S.^l^r 


54 


Wet - 


3.78+ 


36.+ 


Variable 


3>i5± 


3o± 


Variable 


4,7 2± 


45± 


Variable 


3>»5± 


36,1 


Dry - 


3,52— 


24- 


Dry - 


3»78- 


36- 


Dry - 


2,52— 


24- 



SECOND TABLE. 

Probabilities at the Beginning of a Year. 



I. 


2. 


3- 


spring. 


Summer. 


Autumn. 


Wet - - JL 


Wet - - *4 


Wet - - ^i. 


Variable - ii- 


Variable - -^-^ 


Variable - i^ 


Dry . - |A 


Dry - - il 


Dry - - i4- 



Of 
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Of Spring I have as yet no prognoftics, , but it is poffible that 
in time the mean height of the barometer in March will fur- 
nifh feme. The mean of March 1792 was 29,707, and the Spring 
was wet. That of March 1 79J was 29^96, and the Spring was 
variable. 

THIRD TABLE. 

Probabilities of Summer. 





Prognostics. 






Spring 




Wet. 


Variable. 


Dry. 


Wet 


. 


1 


1 





Variable 


- 


/t 


1 

~3 


tV 


Dry 


- 


8 


tV 


1 f 

3 a 



FOURTH TABLE. 

Probabilities of Autumn. 









Prognostics. 






Summer 


Wet. 


Variable. 


Dry. 


Wet - - 


t'o 


■3"o 


* 

ao 


Variable 


3 
5 


1 
T 


S 


Dry - - - 


■/y 


6 
T7 


•iV 



FIFTH 
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FIFTH TABLE. 



Probabilities of Autumn. 



Prognost] 


[ c s. 








Wet. 


Variable. 


Dry. 




"Wet Summer - 


1 

s 


2 

s 


2 
} 


Wet spring and * 


Variable - 


o 




41 


z 
41 




.Dry - 


O 

4r 



41 


o 


f Wet Summer - 
Variable Spring and <| Variable 


1 

7 

t 
41 


7 

o 
41 


1 
7 



4J 


LDry - - 




4'r 


4 J 


t 
41 




* Wet Summer - 


o 
41 


6 
T 


2 


Dry Spring and < 


Variable 

■ 


2 

T 


1 
3 


4" 


LDry - - 


4 
1 I 


4 
1 I 


_3_ 
I I 



0/ 
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Of the Di/linBions of Variable. 



The modification called itarlable being intermediate between 
dry and wet^ may fometimes approach very nearly (that is, 
within one or two-tenths) to the one, and fometimes to the 
other; and hence I fhall diftinguilh i;«W«3/(? Inclining to dry^ 
and variable inclining to wet : it is reafonable to conclude that 
when this modification occurs as a prognojlic it fho.uld be 
deemed to participate but in a leffer degree of the foreboding 
properties of that modification to which it approaches moft ; 
and alfo indicate a lejfer degree of the modification foreboded, 
by the prognoftic to which it approaches. As the prognof- 
tications however founded on thefe diftincSlions are not the 
refult of immediate obfervation, I fliall comprize them in fepa- 
rate tables, that their validity may be effayed by future expe- 
rience. If found ufeful, they may be enlarged. 



S I X T H 
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SIXTH TABLE, 



Prchahilities of Summer. 





Prog 


M O S T I C S. 






Spring. 


Wet. 


Variable 
Wet. 


Variable. 


Variable 
Dry. 


Dry. 


Wet 


s 

7 


f 


1 

T 


t 


o 


Variable 


I 
TT 


TT 


1 

TT 


A 


■^ 


Dry 


s 


6 




t O 


« > 



SEVENTH TABLE. 



Probabilities of Summer. 



Prognosti 

spring. 
Variable wet - - . - 
Dry - - - 


c s. 
Wet. 

4 

7 

1 


Variable. 

6 

I O 

a 
2 a> 


Dry. 

t 

-?_ 

X 1 



EIGHTH 
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EIGHTH TABLE. 



Probabilities of Autumn. 





Prog 


N S T I C S. 






Summer. 


Wet. 


Variable 
Wet. 


Variable. 


Variable 
Dry. 


Dry. 


Wet 


3 

3. O 


« 

3. O 


1 s 

» o 


» 

* 


1 


Variable 


3 

T 


T 


z 

T 


T 


I 
T 


Dry 


■A 


4 


6 

r* 


4 
I« 


■xV 



NINTH TABLE. 



Probabilities of Autumn. 





Prognostics. 






Summer, 




Wet. 


Variable. 


Dry. 


Variable wet 


- 


% 

X o 


1 o 

^ o 


4 
1 


Variable dry 


. 


4 


^ 


4 

TT 



Vol. V. 



Gg 



TABLE 
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TENTH TABLE. 



Probabilities of Autumn. 



Prognostics. 



Wetfpringy and fumraer variable wet 

Summer variable dry 
Spring var. wtf/,and fummer variable wet 

Summer variable dry 
Spring var. dry^ and fummer variable wet 

Summer variable dry 
Dryjpring, and fummer variable wet 

Summer variable dry 



Wet. 


Variable, 


Dry. 


f 


I 

47- 


S 


1 
41 


I 

41 


4T 


7 


1 
•4 1 


X 


•^ 


3 

4- 


% 

■at 




i 


a 
8- 


X 

4i 


I 

4r 


X 

41 


I 
'4f 


1 


1 
8 


tV 


■^r 


t 
I I 



yf View 



A View, of the. We^t^er in 1 793, 





Barometer. 


Thermometer. 


Rain. 




Highefti 


Lo-wreft. 


Mc3n-. , 


High?ft> 


Ldweft. 


Mean. 


Dajrai 


Inches. 


January ^ 


30,68 


29,05 


30,12 


52, 


28, 


39.32 


20 


1,8911 


February - 


30^23 


29,H 


?9'92 


S5vS 


29, 


42,17 


18 


2,1281 


March - 


3o>45 


29^33 


29,96 


55? 


31.5 


38,27 


18 


2,0887 


April - 


30.57 


2942 


30,05. 


60, 


31, 


44,87 


18 


2,3645 


May - - 


30,60 


29,27 


30,30 


'67,5 


41, 


52,06. 


ir 


0,6305 


June - - 


30,4.7 


29,56 


30, r I 


69.5 


43, 


56*95 


2i 


i,6i.|7 


July- - 


30'3S 


2Q,8l 


30,16 


80, 


4S, 


63,98 


2o 


^,0093 


Auguft - 


30.29 


29,65 


30,05 


75'5 


48,5 


61, 5t 


n 


2,0093 


September 


30,57 


29.^30 


30,16 


67. 


40, 


54,65 


14 


2,4828 


Odober - 


30,68 


29,41 


30,11, 


67, 


33> 


54.04 


16 


1,1034 


]!^Gtvem,l?er 


30,63 


2.9,22 


29 90 


•5+' 


30, 


44,35 


^7 


2,7192 


December 


■20,60 


28,^5 


29,81 


55. 


- 32, 


43.5,5 
49,64 


17 

Total 
214 


1,8128 




30,054 




Total 

22,8554 






. 



G g 2 



The 
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The greateft height of the barometer, and confequently the 
higheft atmofpheric tide, was in O^ober^ the lowefl in December ; 
the month during which its mean height was greateft was May j 
that during which it was loweft was December. 

In 1792 its greateft height was in September, its loweft in 
January, and the month during which it was higheft on a mean 
was Junef and that in which the mean was loweft was March. 

View of the Seafons. 

SPRING. SUMMER. AUTUMN. 

Rain. Rain. Rain. 

Inches. Days. Inches. Days. Inches. Days. 

June - 1,6157 " 22 
April - 2,3645 - 18 

May - 0,6305 - II 



2,9950 - 29 



I September - 2,4828 - 14 
July - 2,0093 - - 20 I 

Auguft - 2,0093 - 23 I Oftober - 1,1034 - 16 

5*6343 - <55 (_ 3,5862 - 30 



Hence we fee the Jpring was variable, whether we confider the 
quantity of rain or number of days. 

The fummer was variable inclining to wet, if we confider the 
quantity of rain, or even wet, if we confider the number of rainy 
days. 



The 
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The autumn was variable Jlightly inclining to -wet, if we con- 
fider the quantity of rain, but flriSlly variable if we attend only 
to the number of rainy days. 

Comparifon of the Sea/ons^ luith the Rules of Prognojiication, 

!•• The fpring being variable, the probability of a isiei fum- 
mer was the greateft by the third and fixth table, being -/j, but 
that of a variable inclining to wet was the next greatefl: by the 
fixth table, being -~, and adually took place. 

%"• The fummer being variable, the probability of a wet 
autmun was the greateft by the fourth and eighth table, being \ % 
but as the fummer was variable inclining to wet^ the probability 
of a variable autumn was alfo the greateft, by the ninth table, 
being \%. 

3<'' A VARIABLE fpring fucceeded by a variable fummer oc- 
curred but once in 41 years by Dr. Rutty's obfervations, and 
thefe were fucceeded by a wet autumn, therefore its probability 
ftood fingle, and was but -^V by the fifth table; but variable 
fprings were feven times followed by wet fummers, and thefe 
were followed five times out of feven by variable autumns, as 
appears alfo by the fifth table; therefore as this fummer was 
variable inclining to wet, the probability that it would be fol- 
lowed by a variable autumn alfo inclining to wet, was the 

greateft 
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greateft. Hence we may perceive the neceiEty of the diftlinStlons 
of variable, and o£ enlarging the tables by their admiflion, flill 
further. 

Comparlfm of the Years 1792 and 1793. 



In 1793 


Rain, 


Month^i 


Mean. 

Meat. 
5o>5 


Baromstexi 
Mean. 


Inches. 


Days. 


3 Wetteft. 


J Dryeft. 


Dtyeft. 


28,793 * 


288 


Auguft 

September 

December 


February 

June 

November 


November 


111 1793 


22,85 


214 


Movembcr 
September 
April 


May 

Odober 

June 


May 


49,6 


30jG5 



In 1792 the winds in March blew 19 days from the W. 
or S. moftly from the 12th to the end of the month. In 1793 
it blew towards the end of the month chiefly from the eafi. 
It is remarkable that though the quantity of rain was different 
in thefe two years, yet the numiber of rainy days did not differ 
much, they being only fewer in 1793 by 14. 



By a miftake this was 30,7 in my laft paper. 



In 
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In 179a they were to the whole year as 10 to 1 6, and in 1793 
as 10 to 17. 

It may now be proper to attempt to gain prognoflics of the 
different feafons from the ftate of the winter months that precede 
them. If we call winter thofe three months in which the greateft 
cold ufually prevails and vegetation is arretted, we may reckon 
five in every year ; three at its beginning, January, February 
and March, and two at its cloie, November and December. 
March indeed may be reckoned intermediate between winter 
and fpring, but it partakes more of winter j thefe five months 
precede the fucceeding feafons, I fhall therefore confider them 
together under thofe heads which appear to me mofl likely to 
furnifh prognoftics. 

Of the Winter preceding the Seafons of 1792. 



1791. 

November - 


Rain. 
Inches. 


Days. 


Mean of 
Barometer. 


Mean 
Heat. 


Storms. 




2,1088 


22 


29.74 


43.21 


I W. N. W. 




Deecmber - 
1792. 


1,8910 


18 


29,72 


3<5,34 







3.9990 


40 


29.73 


39.7 


1 
















January 


2,679 


21 


29,72 


39.92 







February - 


1,576* 


19 


30,01 


43.78 







March - - 
Total - 


i><555t 


25 


29,70 


44,09 


9alIS.W.orS. 


orS.S.W. 


5,910 


65 


29,81 


42,8 


9 


9,909 


105 


29.77 


41,66 


10 



• By error 2,8240 in my laft paper. 
tJ- By error 2,3644 in my laft paper. 



Enfmng 
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Enfuing Seafons, Spring wet, Summer wet. Autumn wet. 



Of the Winter preceding the Seafons of 1793. 



1792. 

November - 
December - 

1793- 
January 

February - 

March - 

Total - 


Rain. 
Inches. 

0,3940 

2,9163 


Days. 

14 
17 


Mean. 


Storms. 

5 W.N.W.orW.S.W. 


Barometer. 
30,05 
29,986 


Heat. 

48 

42,4 


3.3103 


31 


30,01 


4S.2 


5 


1,8911 
2,1281 
2,0887 


20 
18 
18 


30,12 
29,92 

29,9^ 


39.32 
42,17 

38.27 




2 S.W. N.W. 

2 S, W. before the 3d. 


6,1079 


S<5 


30, Mean 


39,92 


4 


9,4182 


87 


30, Mean 


42,5 


9 



En-suing feafons, fpring variable. Summer variable inclining to 
wet, autumn variable Jlightly inclining to wet. 



Among all the years obfervcd by Dr. Rutty from 1725 to 
1765, there occurs but one fimilar to 1792, vix. the year 1755; 
in that the three feafons, fpring, fummer and autumn, were wet ; 
and by comparing my journal with his account, I find many 
other points of refemblance; it were perhaps worth examining 
how far they refembled each other with refped to human health. 

The 
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The year 1756 bore alfo fome refemblance to 1793, for the 
fpring was variable, the fummer wet, and the autumn va- 
riable, 

Mr. Barker of Lyndon in England remarked that 1792 was 
the wetteft year that occurred li nee 1782. The mean height of 
the barometer at Lyndon is 29,4 and the mean annual rain is 
about 33 ; but this year there fell 29,4 inches. The mean height 
of the barometer in March was about -^ below its llandard 
height. 



Vol. V. H h 



